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Board Meets 
in Memphis, 


and initiation fees were increased. 


_Tmperial Valley Mombers Fight for 


the past 10 days in order to provide 


The Regional Director of USES, 


of April 30, 4,652 Mexican Nationals 
“were working under contract in the 


4 in housing that was vacated by Am- 


Imperial Valley Association, whose 


_ are needed each. day. 


labor pool. 
strike, companies producing melons 


U. 


16 


National Executive | 


May 3-4, 1952 


The first regular meeting of the 


National Executive Board of the] 


Union met in Memphis on May 3rd 

and 4th. All members were present 

except George F. Webber of Texas. 
Strike and Legal Defense Fund 

Set Up 

The first action of: the Board was 


to order the setting up of a Strike] 


and Legal Defense Fund. In accord- 
ance with Article 7, Section 8 of the 
Constitution as amended by the Na- 
tional Convention, membership dues 


The per capita paid by. locals to the 
National Union was set at $1 per 
member and one-half of the imitia- 
tion fee. This new rate became ef- 


fective May 1. The Board voted to} 
set aside one-fourth of all dues and 


initiation fees to be held in a special 
strike and ‘defense fund. No expen- 
ditures may be made from this fund 
until after January 1, 1953. 


Jobe” 


~The Execittive Board heard a 
report of conditions in the Imperial 
Valley of California, from Ernesto 
Galarza. Three companies engaged| 
in the production of melons were re- 
ported to have 400 to 500 Nationals 
and 150 local workers employed daily. 
60 local workers were dismissed in 


full time work to Nationals. Affida- 
vits are being collected by the Union. 


Glenn Brockway, sent in an investi- 
gator to look into complaints made 
by the Union but the investigator 
failed to contact union officials. As 


Imperial Valley. All Mexican Na- 
tionals are'housed in towns and cities 


erican farm workers forced to leave 


the Valley on account of competition | 


from Nationals and wetbacks. The 
Secretary is B. A. Harrigan also 
County Agricultural Commissioner, 
dispatches Mexican Nationals and 
other workers to farms where men 
| A labor con- 
tractor by the name of Eli, was sel- 


ected by Harrigan as the representa-| 


tive of the Mexican National in the 
As a result of the 1951 


are shifting production to other areas, 
only 8,000 acres are in cultivation in 
the Imperial; 3,500 acres in Coachello 
Valley near Blythe; and 1,500 acres 
in the Yuma, Arizona area. Some 
improvement in regard to employment 
of illegal aliens was also reported. 
Several arrests of persons transport- 


~ Washington, D. C., June, 1952 


"Good for the Land” 


S, Department of Labor~ 


| Library 
Washington 25, D. 


50 Cents Per Year 


Legal 
Stop Imports 


Nationals 


‘The National Executive Board of 
the AFL Farm Union, meeting in 
Memphis on May 4th, instructed offi- 
cers of the union to take legal action 


if necessary to prevent wages and 
working conditions of American farm 


workers from being adversely affect- 


‘ed by the importation of Mexican 
‘Nationals under Public Law 78. 


H. L. Mitchell, president of the un- 
ion, stated, “The recently appointed 
Labor’s Committee on Farm Labor 


ae representing AFL and CIO had ‘re- 


Hammond, La.—Over 3,500 farmers, 


comprising all of the fruit and veg- 


etable growers in this southeastern 
Louisiana area, have organized a 
union affiliated with the AFL Na- 
tional Farm Labor Union and are 
pioneering in an experiment that 
may result in wedding the family- 
type farmer to the industrial worker 
and halting the trend to large-scale, 
‘corporate farming. 

Through the work of their organi- 


| zation—Local 312 Louisiana Fruit and 


Vegetable Producers Union—farmers 
in this section are receiving a fair 
share of the profits from their prod- 
ucts that are sold on the markets. © 

The development was different from 
anything farming groups have initiat- 
ed before. It marked the first time 
that small fruit and vegetable grow- 
ers became associated directly with 
the American labor movement. Lo- 
cal unions of dairy farmers are of a 
different character. 

Union Men Lead Way 

Before organizing, the small farm- 
ers were going broke, the middlemen 
were getting rich and the consumer 
was paying high prices at the grecery 
store. Many family farmers were 
driven out of business, ‘the number 
dropping from 10,000 to 3 500 in the 
last 7 years. 

Following a few unsuccessful at- 
tempts by small farmers to organize 
and head off bankruptcy, certain farm- 
ers who had been trade union mem- 


(Continued on’ Page 2) 


bers took the reins and established 


Louisana Farmers” 
Organize Strong Union 


the union despite bitter seaniiahan 
from produce buyers. 

They received help from the Tout: 
siana State Federation of Labor, the 
AFL Southern organizing staff, and 
the National Farm Labor Union. 

The union meets the needs of the 
farmers here by doing 3 things: 
selling produce cooperatively: buying 
cooperatively, and financing coopera- 
tively through a credit union. 

Seek 100 Percent Union 

Utilizing trade union methods and 
techniques, a solid marketing organi- 
zation was created. | 

The union, with headquarters here 
in the strawberry capital of the Unit- 
ed States, has anchored itself firmly 
by securing written agreement with 
every handler of fresh produce in the 
area. Agreements with all the can- 
neries provide that these companies 
buy produce only from union mem- 
bers. 

The small farmers, seeing the bene- 
fits of union organization, are making 
plans to organize other family-farm 
operators in other Southern states. 
Plans also are being laid to make all 
the rural parishes (counties) in Louis- 
iana 100 percent union. 

The union is cooperating with 


Labor’s League for Political Educa- 
Secretary-Treasurer George 


tion. 
Forstall said the members realize the 
champions of labor are the champions 
of all the plain people, whether they 
earn a living off the land or in stores 
and shops. 


ceived -informal commitments from 


the Secretary of Labor to conduct 
hearings in major agricultural areas 


| to determine prevailing wage rates 


and the need for importation of Mex- 


jican Nationals.. 


“For the past 5 years, the Depart-. 
ment of Labor has permitted the 
agricultural employers to determine 
its policies in respect to importing 
foreign workers, and the union tried 
repeatedly, but without success, to 
get the officials of the Department 
to stop importing Mexican Nationals | 
into areas where they were not 
needed. 

“The authorization for ne action 
is insurance we are taking out: to 
see that these officials of govern- 
ment carry out their responsibilities 


under the law, which are to protect 


both Mexican and American farm 
workers from exploitation.” 


Farms of United States 


Fewer and Larger 


The U.S. Census Bureau recently 
reported that the nation now has 
fewer, but larger farms. _ 

The number of farms has decreas- 
ed by more than a million since 1920. 
There are now 5,382,162 units classed 
as farms. The average size. of an 
American farm was 215 acres in 1950, 
whereas in 1920 it was 148 acres. 

However, the Census figures do not 
tell the. whole story or reveal the ex- 
tent of corporation farming in the 
United States. There are a million 
units consisting of 3 acres or more 
which produce less than $250 worth 
of products a year for sale. There 
are nearly a million other part-time 
farms where the man works off the 
farm over 100 days a year. There 
were 105,513 large scale factory-type 
farms which produce 25 per cent of 
the Nation’s farm products sold on 
the market. 386,124 farms produced . 
over 30 per cent of the products. 
Thus less than a half million of 10 © 
per cent of all American farms pro- 
duce over half of the food and fiber ; 
products grown each year. 
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Union in this area, | 
Union Demands Look at Deal 


war. 
cess of the Union’s program in the] 
- strawberry crop for this year. 
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National Executive 


Board Meets 
(Continued from Page 1) 


ing wets have been: made by 


patrolmen. The.Executive Board au- 


thorized the Imperial Valley Farm} 
Labor Council composed of local un- | 


ions, to take such economic action as 


may be necessary to protect the mem-| 


bers of the National Farm, Lae 


The Executive Board took up the 
renegotiation of the International 
Agreement with Mexico. Attention 
was called to the number of employer 


representatives in attendance at the 


meetings in Miami, 50 or more being 
in Miami lobbying with the U. S. and 


Mexican delegations. The Executive. 


Board expressed its appreciation to 
Lewis J. Hines and J. L. Rhodes, 
A. F. of L. advisers, and to the 


C. I. O. advisers for their attempts | 
to get the U. S. delegation to im- 


prove the terms of the agreement and 
protect American farm workers from 
the unfair competition of the Mex- 
ican Nationals. ° 


The President of the Union was | 


authorized to contact the AFL ad- 


_visers and request that they urge the 
American delegation to submit the 


text of the International Agreement 


and the worker’s contract to the La- | 


bor’s Committee on Farm Labor be- 
fore final approval of its terms is 
given by the American government. 
AFL Asked Stop Schenley 
Advertising at 


Union Industries Show in Boston | 


A report was then made on the 


strike of farm workers on the Schen- 


ley Ranch near Delano, California, 
and the refusal of the Schenley Dis- 


tillers to bargain in good faith or 
carry out its committments to rehire 
locked out workers. Officers of the] 


Union were instructed to write Pres- 
ident Green of the A. F. of L. to pro- 
test the use of the Union Industries 
Show in Boston by the Schenley 
Corp. while the dispute on the Schen- 
ley Ranch remains unsettled. <A 


_ copy to be sent to interested A. F. of 


L. Unions. 


eProgress Reported in 


Strawberry and Sugar Cane 
Organizing 
A report on the progress made in 
organizing sugar cane workers in 
Louisiana was given by Hank Hasi- 
He also reported on the suc-. 


The 
membership of Local 312 has now 
reached 3,400 and is expected to go to 
4,000 before the end of the season. 
Union Protests Threat On Life Of 
Alabama Union Leader 

George Stith then reported on the 
case of Hayes McCrary, President 
of Local 137, whose life was threat- 
ened, making it necessary for him to 
leave his home in Reform, Alabama. 
The President was authorized to send 
letters to the Mayor of Reform and 


_the Sheriff of the county demanding 


protection for this union officer. The 
Alabama State Federation of Labor 
at its recent convention passed a res- 


‘ olution on the subject and is asking 


for investigation by state authorities. 
(Continued on Page 3) 


Annual Financial Report 


) National: Farm Labor Union 726 Ninth Street, N. Ww. Washington 1, D. C. 


Prepared by | 
A. G. HALL & COMPANY \ 


Public Accountants & Auditors 
Blytheville, Arkansas 


SHEET 


November 30, 1951 


CURRENT ASSETS EXHIBIT A 
Cash on Hand . 10825 
Cash in The Security Savings & Bank.... 1,271.06 
Loans and Dues Receivable ... | - 2,520.26 
TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS ............ $ 3,899.57 | 
FIXED ASSETS—At Cost 
Office Furniture and Fixtures ..$ 1,056.00 
Less—Reserve for Depreciation ........... 
TOTAL NET BODE. VALUE .... 778.44 
Office Supplies bene | 205.00 
TOTAL ASSETS $ 4,833.01 


LIABILITIES AND SURPLUS 


CURRENT LIABILITIES 


Note Payable—Amalgamated Bank of New York ....$ 900.00 


Accounts Payable . 


Provision for Payroll Taxes . 


‘TOTAL LIABILITIES. 


SURPLUS | 
Balance—December 1, 1950 .... 


Add—Adjustment for Depreciation 
_ —Excess of Income over Expenses 


11/30/51 (Exh. B) 


186.21 
83.99 
$ 1,170.20 
3,685.43 
$19" 
15.48 


Balance—November 30, 1951 


3712.81 


TOTAL LIABILITIES AND SURPLUS 


- STATEMENT OF OPERATIONS FOR THE 


$ 4,883.01 


TWELVE MONTHS PERIOD ENDING NOVEMBER 30, 1951 


INCOME 
Membership Dues and Fees 


EXHIBIT B 
$52,334.91 


Contributions . 


Strike and Defense Fund 


22,556.00 
5,988.46 


63.40 


Supplies Sold to Locals 


TOTAL INCOME ... 


EXPENSES | 
Office and Administrative Expenses . 
Salaries—Officers, Organizers, Office Employees . 
Per Capita to the American Federation of Labor ... 

General Organizational Expenses. 


$80,942.77 


$ 8,787.71 
23,205.00 
. 8,360.00 
18,075.38 


Legal and Defense Expenses ......... 


1,688.41 


Publication and Mailing Costs—Farm Labor News oe 


Strike Expenses ...... 


2,417.28 


Educational Promotion and 


Convention Expenses 


7,500.00 
115.00 
684.80 


Taxes ...... 


1,050.73 


Insurance for ‘Members 


‘12,907.50 


Executive Board Meetings 


TOTAL EXPENSES 


1,135.48 


$80,927. 29 


EXCESS OF INCOME OVER EXPENSES (To Exhibit A) $ 


15.48 


Official Gets 2 Years 


\Hard Labor in West Indies 


Defrauding Farm Workers 
Joseph Malcolm, Minister of Edu- 
cation in Jamaica, British West In- 
dies, was given a prison term of 2 
years at hard labor for conspiracy 
to defraud in connection with re- 
cruitment of farm labor to be sent 
to the United States, according to 
reports by the United Press. _ 
In the United States, officials guilty 
of conspiracy to defraud American 
farm workers are sent to Congress 


for 2 years and instead of hard labor,’ 
‘| they get $15,000 a year. 


Arbitrator. |b. 
For Processed Strawberries 


In an arbitrator’s decision handed 
down on May 10th the price of 
stemmed strawberries packed and 
canned by processors was set at 19c 
per pound, with an additional %c 
per pound being set aside as a rebate 
to the grower to be placed in the 


| Credit Union established by the Fruit 


and’ Vegetable Producers Local 312 
of Hammond, La. Rev. Vincent J. 
O’Connell, S. M., Chairman of the In- 
dustrial Relations Department Cath- 
olic Committee of the South, was the 
impartial. arbitrator. 


| Labor Gets Voice 


For the first time in the history of 
United States. agriculture, organized 


mining policies affecting the nation’s 
2 million farm workers, H. L. Mitch- 
ell, president of the AFL National 
4 Farm Labor Union, said. 

Mitchell’s: statement was made in 
connection with the release of a series 
of recommendations made to Secre- 
tary of Labor Tobin by an 18-man 
committee composed of an equal 

number of representatives of the Am- 


Congress of Industrial Organizations. 


|The committee was called to Wash- 


ington March 31.. 


U. S. Pay Found Affected 
Among the highlights of the rec- 
ommendations was that the Secre- 
tary of Labor conduct public hearings 


Jin. each major agricultural area or 
|crop to determine the availability of 

domestic farm workers for employ- 
| ment before certifying the need for 


importation of foreign workers. The 
secretary was called upon also to 


Mexico, the British West Indies or 
elsewhere. The Committee asserted 
that tod, many Mexican nationals 
(194,000) and other foreign workers 
were imports’, with the result that 


American citizens had betn advers y 
affected, 

The labor: for offi- 
cial representation of organized labor 
in future negotiations with Mexico 
for an international agreement per- 
mitting the importation of farm 


| workers. The committee also recom- 


mended . that the United States seek 
to have incorporated into the agree- 
ment with Mexico a minimum wage 
‘of not less than 75 cents an hour to 
be paid Mexican nationals if any are 
imported. 


its amendment to the immigration 
laws, a provision that persons know- 


lingly employing illegal aliens would 


be subject to penalty, the labor rep- 


law had been. strengthened by the 
amendment to penalize persons trans- 
porting, harboring or concealing ille- 
gal aliens. However, they pointed 
out that if Congress fails to appro- 
priate funds to enforce the law, it 
becomes a public fraud. 


AFL members of the committee 
were: Sidney Brenan, Minneapolis, 


Washington representative, Brother- 
hood of Teamsters; Patrick E. Gor- 
man, Chicago, secretary-treasurer, 
and Leon B. Schachter, Camden, N.J., 
representative, Amalgamated Meat 


Rhodes, Atlanta, southern director, 
AFL; C. J. Haggerty, San Francisco, 
secretary-treasurer, California Feder- 
ation of Labor; H. L. Mitchell, Wash- 
ington, president, and Hank Hasiwar, 


Union. 


Farm Labor Program 


labor has an official voice in. deter- 


erican Federation of Labor and the 


determine through public hearings the 
. ‘prevailing wages to be paid to foreign — 
'| Workers in the event it was found 
netessary to import farm labor from. 


the wages and working conditions of 


Whgle expressing ite 
‘|yment that Congress did not include in 


resentatives felt that the immigration 


vice president, and Frank Tobin, > 
Cutters and Butcher Workmen; J. L. 


vice president, National Farm Labor. 
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Our ‘Basic Wealth’ 


| Speaker Rayburn Points Out Vital| 


Importance of Saving the Soil 


As Speaker, Congressman Sam 
Rayburn presides over the House and 
rarely steps down from the rostrum 
to take part in the floor debate. When 
he does so, it’s because Sam can’t 


keep silent about something he con- 
-siders of the utmost importance. 


One of those rare occasions came 
the other day when the House was 


- debating the Agricultural Appropria- 


tion bill, particularly amendments 


. which would. reduce or abolish the 


money for “soil conservation.” _ 
_“T live in what was at one time one 

of the most fertile parts of the United 

States,” Rayburn told the House. 


“That is 3 the black-land belt of North 


Texas. For hundreds of years, 
grasses grew and fell back on those 
prairies, building up rich soil as much 
as 40 feet deep over the. underlying. 


white rock. 

“In the early days, we thought this. 
_ soil could be destroyed. But drive 
along there now and you see that it 


has been wasted into the creeks and 
rivers. The white rock is on: top 


- now, with little or no soil in many 


flelds which once were fertile. _ 
“The major problem we have in 


America today,” Rayburn declared, 
“is what we are going to do wih eur 


soil. Are we going to p e it? 
Are we going to trangmi it to the 
generations that are ‘to come? — 


“If it were n 
would; be no 
York, Boston or Chicago. There 
would be no great factories employ- 
ing ‘millions of American citizens, 

“Soil waste and soil erosion are the 


‘tor this soil, there 


reasons why governments throughout 
the earth are not stable—because their 
- people do not have enough to eat, 
enough to wear, and their factories 


amount to practically nothing. 
“If we allow this soil to wash away 


_ and blow away,” the Speaker continu- 


ed, “the economy of this country will 
be wrecked and will not recover, be- 
cause the basic wealth of the country 


‘is in the soil.” 


Turning to his personal experience 
with soil conservation, Rayburn said: 
_““My brothers and I own some farm 
land which is growing richer every 
year. We feel that we are only ten- 


‘ants for a Short time on this earth, 
that we owe it to this generation, and 


to those who come after us, to leave 
that soil as fertile as we found it. | 
“Let us not make the terrible mis- 
take of cutting down this appropria- 
tion to save our soil,” Rayburn urged. 


* “Let us do the things which will pre- 


serve our greatest wealth, the good 


earth upon which we 


Board 
(Continued from Page 2) 
Labor Supply Contract Approved 
The contract proposed by the H. J. 


Heinz Company of Salem, New Jer- 
sey, for supplying workers for the 


1952 tomato season was discussed 


and approved. Plans were made for 
a special meeting to be held Satur- 
day, June 7th in Memphis ‘to work 
out details of the transportation of 
workers to the dobe. 


ashington, no New] 


By ALBERT K. HERLING 


Spread Between What Farmer Gets 
and What Consumer Pays Appears 
to Have No Direct Relation to Cost. 


A few months back I had occasion 


}to write about the udder barons of 


America and the outrageous profits 
they make in the milk business. l 
hardly ‘think that any of you, dear 
readers, will remember the deathless 
prase I served. up to you on that oc- 
.casion. So without hesitation I will 


that time and a little more. | 

People are becoming more and 
}more price conscious what with 
wages at the freeze and the Capehart 
Amendment keeping prices fluid. Of 
these fluid prices, the most fluid is 


as well as grownups and when the 


high as 26 cents a quart some people 
have the nerve to yell. The people 
who yell about the high cost of milk 
are obviously subversive, out to wreck 
‘our free enterprise system and to 
forcé the beneficient, baby-loving cor- 
porations like Borden, Sheffield, Hood, 
etc., out of buginess. 

Everybody knows that the country 
would fall apart at the seams if Bor- 
den or National Dairy should declare 
a dividend somewhat lower than they 


jhave become accustomed to. My 


tears flow like milk when the com- 
panies announce that they make may- 
be a penny on each bottle of milk. 
You’d think that they weren’t in busi- 
ness but were service corporation! 
Now a penny—more or less—on a 
bottle of milk may not sound like 
much, but this sort of profit-account- 
ing is deceitful and misleading and 
strictly for consumers. The _ real 
question is not the profit per unit 
sold but “what is the return your 
investment?” I know that’s a dan- 
gerous question, dangerous enough to 
.curdle (you should pardon the ex- 
pression) the milk and butter boys’ 
blood. (Butter, dear reader, is the 
bread spread ye used to use before 
they told us the cow jumped over the 
moon, and oleo began to taste just as 
good.) 

As long as I am making the louse 
list of the milk companies I might 
just as well go the whole hog. (N.B. 
We profusely apologize to the hogs 
for comparing their appetites to the 
fat milk companies.) The farmer 
gets in New York, for example, .117 
per quart of milk. It costs me, for 
example .25 to .26 a quart to have 
the milk delivered to my door. That’s 


Latin Elected 


Brawley City Council 


The first Spanish-speaking Amer- 
ican to ever be elected to public of- 


fornia, occurred April -8, 1952 when 
Ysmael “Milo” Hinjosa, was elected 
by a large majority as a member of 
the City Council of Brawley, Cali- 
»fornia. Hinjosa was supported by 
members of the National Farm 
Labor Union according to reports 
from vie Brawley Local. 


repeat some of the things I said at 


milk. In case you have forgotten, 
dear reader, milk is used for babies 


price in some communities goes as 


fice in the Imperial Valley of Cali- 


Milk Trust Needs In vestigation 


a mighty big per quart of milk no 
matter what is involved between the 
time the farmer sells it and I buy it. 
This makes me on real chump. 
How? 

From Minnesota comes the follow- 
ing story: 

The government is investigating 
the spread between prices farmers 
receive and prices consumers pay for 
milk in leading cities. While farm- 
ers receive the same price for milk, in 
both Chicago and the Twin Cities, 
Twin City consumers pay 19c. a quart 


and Chicago consumers pay 24c. a| 


quart. 

Alfred D. Stedman, writing in the 
St. Louis Pioneer Press, says that the 
five-cent-a-quart difference in price 
between Chicago ond the Twin Cities 
is causing Federal grand jurors in 
Chicago and elsewhere to investigate 
possibilities that anti-trust violations 
may partially explain the high dis- 


‘tribution costs. 


Stedman points out that “besides 
greater efficiency of milk distribution, 
longer routes and lower labor costs 
per quart (in the Twin Cities), a 
factor in lower distribution costs, in 
comparison to Chicago, is_ shorter 
hauling distance through the city 
itself and lower transportation and 
refrigeration costs here.” Much of 
the merchandising of Twin Cities milk 


jis in the hands of the worker-con- 


sumer-owned Franklin 
Creamery. 

See what I mean? I’m a chump for 
supporting the spread when I could 
get the same legal butter fat content 
in my milk for at least a nickel less 
a quart—and own the business beside. 

Well, the butterfat boys are getting 
fatter and buttering up their lobby 
something awful. That milk is get- 
ting as hard to get as a pie in the 
sky—that’s no lie. And the big boys 
are getting all of us bottle loving 
babies to salute them because of their 
patriotic devotion to contented cows, 
profits, and free enterprise. Of 
course if I don’t like milk I could al- 
ways eat Yogurt. But before that 
drastic step arrives let us make sure 
that the people hear the udder side 
of the story. (Ugh)! © 

_ Reprinted from Feb. 15 

Hat Worker, official organ 

Hat, Cap and Millery Workers 
Union A.F. of L. 

Mr. Herling is Executive 
Secretary of the Union 


Cooperative 


More Workers © 
Disabled on Farms 


Than in Industry 
The Department of Industrial Re- 


| lations for the State of California, 
| reveals that in 1950 there were a 


total of 13,877 disabling injuries re- 
ported in Agriculture. . Fifty-seven 
farm workers out of every 1,000 em- 
ployed, were disabled and lost time 
from: work as a result of such in- 
juries while on the job. For all types 


-of industrial work the average rate 


of injury was 42 for each 1,000 
workers. Thus farming is one of the 
most dangerous of all occupations and 
the least protected by safety regula- 
tions. 


| Union Convention 
Program in Action 


The Convention of the National 
Farm Labor Union met in Memphis, 
Tennessee on December 8th and 9th 
and mapped out a program to im- 
prove the conditions’ of all farm 
workers and to protect the interests 
of the nation’s small farmers. A 
campaign to extend organization was 
endorsed. This month we report to 
you on the progress made for the Past. 
five months. 


~The first ‘resolution. adopted ‘by the 
Convention urged the President of 
the United States to call a White 
House Conference on agricultural 
labor and rural life. This matter 
was taken up with President Tru- 
man and on March 20th a reply was 
received from the White House ex- 
pressing interest and stating that 
consideration was being given to the 
Union’s request. 


A resolution calling for representa- 
tion of the Union on policy making 


boards deciding matters concerning 


the importation of foreign labor was 
also adopted. On April 1, the Sec- 
retary of Labor called the first meet- 
ing of Labor’s Committee on Farm — 
Labor. President Mitchell and Vice 
President Hasiwar were appointed 
and served on this committee with 16 
other A. F. of L. and C. I. O. rep- 
resentatives. The Union Convention 
also demanded that negotiations with 
Mexico be held in the United States 
and that Labor be represented in the 
negotiations. On April 15, repre- 
sentatives of the governments of the 
United States and Mexico began 
meeting in Miami to negotiate a new 
contract. 


Another resolution adopted by the 
convention demanded that _ public 
hearings be held in each agricultural 
area or crop where it was proposed | 
to import Mexican Nationals, to de- 
termine prevailing wages and need 
for such labor. On April 1, the Sec- 
retary of Labor announced that at 
least five such hearings would be 
held. The Convention called for the 
extension of social security to all 
farmers and farm workers. Legfsla- 
tion has been introduced in Congress 
but it has not been adopted into law. 
The Convention also asked that un- 
employment insurance be extended to 
hired farm workers. The first step 
has been taken on this matter. The 
Federal Advisory Council on -Em- 
ployment Security, which includes 
representatives of labor, employers 
and the public, is now on record to 
extend these benefits to farm. work- 
ers on the same basis that such bene- 
fits are given to industrial workers. 
Two farm employers’ representatives 
and President Mtichell of the NFLU 
served on the subcommittee with a 


public’ representative and another 


labor representative, and made. a 
unanimous report endorsing the ex- 
tension of unemployment insurance. 
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A Message From 
Archbishop Lucey 


Congress ‘should proceed immedi- 


-*>» * ately to-carry out at least the major 
recommendations. of the President’s 


Commission on. Migratory Labor. The 


_ enormous injustices of the whole sys- 


tem of migratory farm labor must be 
stopped now. Some powerful .grow- 


ers will put pressure on Congress to 


protect them in their evil ways. Many 
-of the findings of the Commission will 


_ be called socialistic; justice is ‘often 


killed by an epithet, only an informed 
and articulate public opinion can com- 
pel Congress to translate into law 


. recommendations of the Commission. 


‘Meanwhile we are tolerating the in- 
tolerable. 
Wages, hours of labor and con- 
ditions of labor among migrants are 
often unspeakable. 
quently a disgrace; the education of 


children is neglected; conditions are 


frequently abominable; spiritual care 
is almost impossible. This whole sit- 


uation is a challenge to our nation to. 
stop this tragic exploitation of hu- 


man beings and recognize these work- 
ers as children of God. 


Most Rev. Robert E. eae S. T. D. 
Archbishop San Antonio 


Name of 
Union Now 


Official 


The name of the Union is now Na- 
tional Agricultural Workers Union. 
President William Green of the Am- 


erican Federation of Labor has just 


advised us that the Executive Coun- 
cil of the AFL meeting in Boston 
approved thé change voted by the 
17th Annual Convention. New Mem- 


bership cards bearing the name Na- 


tional Agricultural Workers Union 
and other documents are now being 
printed and will be sent all Locals 
within the next 30 Swati 
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Housing is fre- 


| meant to be universal. 


Organized 


Employers, 1 reat Your Employees | 


With Justice and Equality | 


By REV. ARTHUR C. CHURCHILL 


Minister to Farm Labor of ~ 
: The Congregational Christian Churches 


TEXT: “Finployers, treat your em- 
_ ployes with justice and equality, 
knowing that you have a Heaven- 

ly Employer.” Col. 4:1 


St. Paul goes to the heart of the 
Christian gospel in this statement 
which is the basis for the opening 
words of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence in its expression of Christian 
principles. In a world of variety and 
inequality, the equality roote d in 
Christianity is fundamental and un- 
disputed, as fundamental and undis- 
puted as the concept of the family in 


_| which the various members share ac- 


cording to their individual needs. 
Every disciple of Jesus Christ who 


endeavors to take his religious ser- 


iously must. come to grips with this 
problem, of’ how the Christian prin- 


ciple of equality is to be realized. It 
is a problem which has concerned 


many great Christian thinkers and 


men of action. Today we find many 


‘men confused on this issue. They say 


equality will destroy initiative. They 
would limit its meaning to certain 
areas. They would curb it and con- 
fine it. And yet as in the case of 
liberty, it is a principle that was 
St. Paul be- 
lieved that the Christian way of life 
should find*expression 1 in. every sphere 
of activity. It should be realized in 
the economic as in every other. | 


We must get rid of the notion that 
me must not do anything about our 
economic condition or we will be con- 
taminated. Jesus went into, the mar- 


ketplace and we must go there also. 


There is a difference between “gain- 
ing the whole world” and seeking that 
which justice allows you. Power is 
a corrupting influence as is.great 
wealth likely to be. But the poor 
man does not have to worry about 
either one. He is merely seeking the 
justice which the Christian principle 
entitles him to. 

So beware of false prophets who 
would keep you in a suffering condi- 
tion and tell you it is God-given. 


parent at this glorious springtime of 
the year. And you must grow as 
Jesus grew, “in wisdom, and in stat- 
ure, and in favor with God and man”. 
That growth can come about only 
through your active participation in 
a right relationship with God and 
man. Just as a plant meeds sunshine 
and rain to grow and develop, so we 


need the life-giving elements for hu-' 
man growth. Through organizations. 


of various kinds including unions, we 
may seek to control wealth and pow- 
er in the common interest and equal- 
ize opportunity for enjoying the good 
things of life that there may be “no 
lack” (Ex.16:18) and “that there may 
be equality”. (11 Cor. 8:8 itt 


Farm Labor 


“Can Change Face of South,” 
Says Father O’Connell : 


“The organization of farm labqrers 
and workers in rural areas is the 
power that can change the face of 
this State and the face of the South,” 
delegates to the ‘Louisiana Federation 
of Labor (AFL) convention were told 
April 10th. | | 

The Rev. Vincent J. 0’Connell, S. 
M., New Orleans, chairman of the in- 
dustrial relations section, Catholic 
Committee of -the South, said labor 
organization’ in rural areas would 
“eliminate the old shell game of play- 
ing the country against the city.” 


Charging that rural representatives 
in the State. House and Senate did 
not represent the workers but “only 


| the plantation owners and special in- 


terests,” the priest said unionization 
of farm workers would bring “the 
true meaning of Jeffersonian demo- 
cracy” to the South. 


‘Must Listen or Go Home’ | 
“Then we'll have the working peo- 


ple of Louisiana,” he explained, “the 


farmers and the laborers, sitting 
down to make the decisions and the 
legislators must either listen or go 
home.” | 


Labor’! Department 
Acts Imperial 
Valley? 


As we go to press news is received 


‘that a full scale investigation of con- 


ditions of American farm workers in 
the Imperial Valley of California is 
being made by the U. S. periment 
of Labor. 


This action followed the demand of 


the Union for an investigation of the 
firing of nearly 200 local farm work- 
ers. to make room for Mexican Na- 
tionals who are guaranteed 4 days 
employment per week by their con- 
tracts. The workers were fired by 
the Imperial Arena, Western Fruit 
Growers, and American Fruit Co. op- 
erators of huge farms producing 
honey dew. melons, Ranchers employ- 
ing nationals have also been caught 


by the Border patrol hiring wetbacks. 


Over 400 wets were picked up on the 
Maggio and Hubbard ranches. Mex- 
ican Nationals are hired at rates of 
pay lower than Americans will accept. 
They are also assigned to skilled and 
unskilled jobs at the lowest rate of 
pay. Ernesto Galarza is represent- 


ing the Union in the Imperial Valley. 


The 
miracle of growth is everywhere ap- 


| labor. leader said, 


AFL Will 
Farm Union Drive 


Unionization: of La. 
Sugar Cane Workers 


“A vigourous and whole-hearted 
drive,” will be made by the Louisiana 


‘Federation of Labor (AFL) to assist 


the National Farm Labor Union in 
organizing the state’s 20,000 sugar 
cane workers. 

In a resolution unanimously adopted 
today by the federation’s 40th annual 
convention, the delegates voted to en- 
dorse the unionization of the “cane 
workers who plant and harvest the 
largest farm crop in fhe state” in 
order to bring them “the kind of 
trade union conditions that organized — 
labor’ now enjoys.” 

The resolution termed the wages 
on sugar cane plantations “the low- 
est in the country” and said the work- 
ers “are living under physical and 
spiritual conditions that compare with 
the old days of’ slavery.” 


Sugar Cane Wages 
Lowest in U.5S., 
A. F. of L. Told 


Phy Held Half of that in Hawaii 


“Suga cane wages are the lowest 
in the Unked, States,” some 400 dele- 
gates. to the 40% annual convention 
of the Louisiana of Labor 
(AFL) were told on April 8th... 

Hank Hasiwar, vice president of 
the National Farm Labor Union. 
Washington, said “Cane workers in 
Louisiana get less than half of what 
workers in. Hawaii are paid. The. 
pay here is about 32 cents an hour.” 


Plan Organization Drive 
Hawaiian workers received more 
because they were organized, Hasiwar 


‘said. He indicated “plans are being 


developed to organize the sugar cane 
industry in this state.” 

Organization of the sugar cane 
workers, Hasiwar said, was “not only 
a humanitarian necessity but a prac- 
tical mecessity to keep unorganized 
laborers from tearing down our Stand- 
ard of living.” 

He described the organization of 
the Hammond local of thé Vegetable 
and Fruit Growers Union “which now 
numbers 3,200 members and will soon 
have 4,000.” - 

The local serves the farmers and 
workers in the winter strawberry in- 
dustry. 

“We hope to have the Hammond 
group spearhead the organization of 
all farmers in Tangipahoa Parish to 
bring fair wages to all,” Hasiwar 
said. 

Union Label Milk 

Plans are underway, he continued, 
to “put out a milk with a union label 
on it, and to organize the dairy farm- 
ers in Washington and Tangipahoa 
Parishes.” 

On the subject of unions showing 
their strength in political matters, the 
“We want a pre- 
judiced Legislature... not one that 


is fair, or in the middle, but one that 


is on our side.” 
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